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it is at best a matter of opinion. What matters is that without it
Kant's ethical system, though it may be right, can certainly not
be proved; but with it, his fundamental assumption as to the
emptiness of concepts without intuitions calls for revision.
KANT'S PHILOSOPHICAL LEGACY
* In this enquiry I have made completeness my chief aim, and I
venture to assert that there is not a single metaphysical problem
which has not been solved, or for the solution of which the key at
least has not been supplied/1 Such was Kant's claim in the
Preface to the first edition of the Critique, and although the
indignation and contempt with which he anticipated that his
'arrogant and vain-glorious pretensions' would be greeted have
not been withheld, it was neither foolish nor unjustifiable. His
achievement was to expose once and for all the pretensions of
'ontology' and 'rational' science and to set philosophy on the
right road hot by discarding metaphysical speculation as value-
less but making a steady and persistent attempt to elucidate the
implications of contemporary scientific methods and doctrines;
but since these have developed in ways which could not possibly
have been foreseen in his day, it is not surprising that neither his
problems nor his solutions are, as they stand, relevant to the situa-
tion as it is now. The weakness or rather the incompleteness of
the Critique arises from the unavoidable shortcomings of Kant as
a scientist, not as a philosopher; for if the simple theories of
Newtonian mechanics had been the final answer to all physical
problems, then the Critique or something not very different from
it would have been, as he supposed that it was, the last word in
metaphysics. The resulting situation would, as we have seen, have
been uncomfortable for psychology and unsatisfactory for ethics,
and the amount of faith by which knowledge required to be
supplemented to produce a coherent view of the universe would
have been considerable, but no other answer would have been
tenable. In fact, however, the scientific optimism of the physicists
was premature, and the advances in mathematical and experi-
mental technique of the nineteenth and even more of the twentieth
century have proved that Kant's apparatus of categories, though
well adapted for his purpose, altogether lacked the completeness
and finality which he attributed to it. Neither the table of judge-
ments nor the categories derived from it have been equal to the
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